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ABSTRACT 

The lack of a planned, disciplined ^^and 
well-scpervised approach to research which frustrates a student's 
\:imely completion of a Ph.D. program is addressed. Some practices are 
discussed which, if adopted, could lead many more students to 
complete their Ph.D. expedi-tiously. A framework is presented that is 
intended to help the student and the supervisor to recognize when 
things are starting to go wrong in the progress towards completing 
the Ph.D. program. Some of the reasons are discussed, most 
particularly those associated with research methods, problems of 
completion time or failure to complete. Guidelines are suggested for 
each stage of progress towards a completed Ph.D. program, as well as 
ways to enable both the supervisor and the student to recogni^ic 
whether the stiident should continue on for the Ph.D. A checklist or. 
good supervisory practice is provided, in question forn:, which 
reinforces the main points addressed in the report, six references. 
.(GLR) 
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Introduction ^^^^^ pamphlet is an adaptation of one with the Scime name 
published in Great Britain by the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council. It has been modified to make it more relevant to 
Ph.D. education in ^vlorth America and to broaden it somewhat 
beyond the sciences and engineering. Because of the good sense 
and style of the original, however, most of the language and ideas 
remain as they appear there. 

The original document was produced in 1982 as a result of concern 
about the increasing amount of time it was taking for students to 
complete the Ph.D. degree in Great Britain. The same concern 
exists in North America, and while the systems differ in many 
respects, one is clearly theisame: the importance of the relationship 
between students and their research supervisors. 

The responsibility for completing a Ph.D. degree within a reason- 
able length of time is shared by the student and the supervisor. The 
purpose of this document is to discuss ways to make each of them 
more aware of the problems, and to suggest ways for improving 
the process. 

We have prepaani this North American version in the belief that it 
will be useful to faculty and graduate students engaged in r ?search 
together. We thank R. J. Kavanagh, Director General, Scholarships 
and International Programs, Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada, for bringing the original publication 
to our attention, and Professor E. W. J. Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Science and Engineering Research Council of Great Britain, for 
granting permission to adapt their document. 



Jules D. LiPidus 
President 

Council of Graduate Schools 
Spring 1990 
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esearch Student and 
Supervisor 

Beginnings ^ peculiarly close relationship exists between the research student 
and super\'ison They start as master and pupil and ideally end up 
as colleagues. Obviously under these circumstances, it ib desirable 
that the student and super\'isor should be carefully matched. But 
this can be extremely difficult hi many cases the student has come 
from another university and there has been little or no chance for 
talk between tne parties to allow both sides to make up their 
minds about each other To deal with this problem, some depart- 
ments provide opportunities for students to discuss research 
activities with those members of the faculty with whom they share 
scholarly interests. This takes place before the student choose3 a 
research super\ isor. Of course, some students select a particular 
institution for graduate work because of the desire to work with a 
specific individual. In either case, the personal as well as the 
intellectual characteristics of both parties ne^xl to b ^ taken into 
account in forming this partnership if it is to lead to a productive 
working relationship that is challen^^ing to both of them and that 
gives the student the best chance to complete the Ph.D. degree. 
There are two aspects to supervision. The first and more important 
has to do with creativity and involves the ability to selert prob- 
lems, to stimulate and enthuse students, and to provide a steady 
stream of ideas. The second aspect is concerned with the mechan- 
ics of ensuring that the student makes good progress. 
There is no way to pro\ ide any general guidance on the first 
matter since it is so dependent on the characteristics of the persons 
involved. The purpose of this document is to point to some ways 
of ensuring good, steady and satisfactory progress. We believe that 
to arhieve this a definite plan is required which may well be 
different not merely for each discipline, but probably for each 
department, and in some cases, for each student. We will refer to 
this plan as a framework since it serves as a structure for 
supporting and defining the student's graduate program. With 
such a framework, it will be much easier for the supervisor and 
student to recognize when things are starting to go wrong. 




The ^^^^ existence of a framework, accepted within the department, 
Framework ^^''^'^'^ niarks out the stages that a student should be expected to 



have completed at various points in the period of study, is a key 
element in good supervisory practice. Students will be helped by 
knowing th.U they are expected to reach certain stages at certain 
times and will come to accep.^ that part of their training is, in fact, 
learning how to manage their time and organize their activities — 
something which they will certainly have to do if they are going to 
make a success of any job in later life. They will also be helped by 
having a clear understanding of the super\Msoi's commitment lo 
their graduate program. 

The nature of the framework should be m^^de clear to students in 
writing by the depaitments. The framework should include a gu- 
lar meetings with the supervisor, a method of assessing course 
work, and an examination for admission to candidacy that evalu- 
ates the student's potential for independent work. Whatever the 
framework chosen, the aim is to encourage the student to develop 
good work habits, to train the student to establish a personal 
schedule, and to assure the student that evaluation of progress in 
the program is fair and objective. 



Time the 
Enemy 



Before going further, it is \>'orth looking at some of the reasons, 
most particularly those associated with research, for long comple- 
tion times or failure to complete. There can be no doubt that the 
major enemy is time. Everything takes much longer than the 
inexperienced student expects. Students, with the help of their 
supen'isors, need to plan their time carefiilly if they are to 
complete their Ph.D. dissertations* in a reasonable period of time. 
For a student who has just started graduate work the necessity for 
advance planning may not be particularly obvious. This leads 
immediately to one quite common reason for late completion — 
namely, a slow start in research. Particularly in tho.se disciplines 
tliaracterized by a large body of received knowledge and a highly 
structured con? curriculum, students may have operated in a 
passi\'e mode for a long time, and making the change to the more 
critical, questioning role of the independent scholar may be 
difficult. However, if the student does not quickly become en- 
gaged in the intellectual issues in the discipline, including the 
formulation of research ideas and projects, and such other initial 
activities as r.re desirable, the result is that the remaining portion of 
the student's activities is always a scramble and the program 
inevitably slips. 




*Thc terms 'disM?rtation" aiul "thesis" niav bo considered interLhnnj^eable tar the 
purpose of this document. 
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A second common cause of delay is the student and/or supervisor 
who is never satisfied, who can always think of a way to improve 
results — in short, who cannot bring anything to a conclusion. 
Perfectionism can be a virtue, but if a student would only write up 
what already has been achieved, and discuss it frequ ^ntly with the 
supervisor, it would almost certainly clarify whether any improve- 
ment is actually necessary or desirable, what additional amount of 
effort is required, and whether it is sensible to attempt that amount 
of work in the time available. This process contributes to the 
effective planning of time. 

A third common cause of delay is distraction from the main line of 
enquiry. Some students may get "hooked" on computing, largely 
because of the sheer pleasure obtained from manipulating the 
computer Others may not be able to resist the temptation to 
explore every side path and byway that arises during the course of 
any research project. In any e\'ent, these and other similar distrac- 
tions inevitably lead to delayed completion of the dissertation. 

Most supervisors have come across these problems and have tried 
to cope with them. Their success in doing so has often depended 
on the ability of both student and supervisor to realize that the 
Ph.D. program is Ihe beginning rather than the sum j{ the 
student's career, and to work together to ensure that the program 
is completed without undue delays. 



ThS Early during the first two years that an appuipriate framework is 
otaOBS important, for it is here that a decision will usually be made 

as to whether the student is to continue for the Ph.D. or not. An 
experienceti supervisor will probably have little difficulty in 
deciding ty the end of this time, but the student must be able to 
see the decision as just and fair, as indeed so must others working 
in the same departmen' For this to happen, it is important that the 
student should know at various stages how well things are going, 
and must feel that proper direction is being provideti by the 
super\isor Abo\'e all, then? must be candid and open communi- 
cation between supervisor and student. While in normal circimi- 
stances si'per\isors are likeiy to ' 'e frequent c'/ntacts with their 
students at th stage, it is very impoirant to have a regular time 
during which the student and super\isor meet to discuss prob- 
lems. Fixing a time ensures that a busy supervisor does not 
in.advertently neglect meeting with students, and also pro\ides a 
convenient way for the super\isor to ensure that certain tilings 
have been done. 
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The student receives much of the formal traininj^, that is considered 
necessary and desirable in many Ph.D. programs during the first 
two years. The form of this training will, of course, vary with the 
nature of the discipline and the department. In many programs it 
is common to provide graduate courses and to examine the 
students in these courses, usually by written tests, hi other cases 
the course work may be augmented to a greater or lesser dt'gree by 
directed reading or individual studies accompanied by periodic 
evaluations. 

However, not all of the first two years will be spent on the formal 
portion of the introductory training. Many other activities should 
be initiated in this period, particularly those related to becoming 
immersed in the field and getting started in research. They will 
vary enormously according to the nature of the program, and it is 
during this time that the student should be made awc^re of the 
nature and pace of work that is expected and appropriate to the 
field of study. The most important thing to learn is that completing 
the program in a reasonable period of time will require long hours 
of hard work and effective use of time. 

Once a student and faculty member have a ^reed to work together, 
the next matter is the choice of the student's research topic. In 
some areas the student becomes involved in one of the main 
ongoing lines of research within the department. In other areas, the 
su per\ibor may have a general idea of se\ eral research possibilities 
in various directions, and in this Gise it is possible for an able 
student to play a significant role in the final decision on the 
research topic Some students may ha\'e a wry clear idea of the 
topic they wish to work on, and here, the student and supervisor 
U'*':^^ work together to define a project that can be completed in a 
reasonable period of time within the context of the Ph.D. program. 
In any case, the final decision must be reached reasonably early. 
Delay is. too easy, particularly if a l.irge amount of the first two 
years is devoted to course work and related activities. 

In moj^i disciplines, in proposing a particular research topic, the 
supervisor should be confident that given hard work and reason- 
able ability, it is fairly certain that the student will bring matters to 
a satisfactor)' conclusion. But occasionally an exciting line of 
research appears in which the outcome is more uncertain, and in 
these cases the supervisvir should have a fallback position in case 
some unexpected difficulty arises. 

What follows is based on the assumption that students begin to be 
in\'ol\'ed in research during this first stage in graduate study. In 
the sciences and engineering, this represents the usual scenario. In 



the humanities, students may not begin their research until later, 
often after admission to candidacy. In all cases, however, students 
embarking on Ph.D. programs need to be thinking about the kind 
of work they want to do for their dissertations, and refining their 
thouglits through reading and disci'ssions with their supervisors. 

hi most fields a literature survey forms an important starting 
portion of the work, and this should be carried out in the early 
stages. During this period the sharpness of the definition of the 
research topic should increase markedly. The student should also 
be trained in the virtues of the systematic recording of data and/or 
other relevnnt information and the importance of keeping and 
maintaining a clear record of ever>'thing that has been undertaken, 
hi short, by the end of the first tuo years the student should have 
a fairly clear idea of what the nature and purpose of the research 
is to be, should understand the necessary background information 
of relevant work already carried out, and should possess a 
systematic record of all that he or she has .accomplished and 
attempted. Finally, thanigh the assessment of written reports 
pa'pared by the student, the supervisor should know whether the 
student is capiible of writing a coherent, connected account of the 
work. A weakness in this area will cause the student a iot of 
trcxible later on, and must not, therefore, be ignored. 

At this point, the student should be n?ady to take the examination 
for admission to candidacy. In our view this examination she d 
always include an oial pa^sentation evaluated by se\'eral people in 
addition to the supervisor. Ideally, at least one of the examiners 
should be a person who is veiy familiar with the specific area of 
the student's intea\st (but is not the supervisor) and another one 
who is at most just working in the general area. This arrangement 
has the \irtue that the student can be examined in depth by the 
expert, but is also likely to be a>ked simple but fundamental 
que: tions by the non-expert. 

In simimary, there should exist in the first two j^ears a framework 
which will enable both the super\'isor anc* the student lo recogni/.e 
whether the student should continue on .^or the Ph.D. It should 
also ensure that the student has adopted appropriate and rele\ ant 
methods of work so as to guarantee that the remainder of the time 
is spent fniitfully, with a high probability of completing the task 
within the allotted span. A clear and well-defineti prcxress of 
assessment allows the student to know where he or she stands, 
makes for a reasonably objecti\'e judgment of his or her suitability 
for further work, and can be of value in detecting and correcting 
problems. 



Th6 MiddlS Up^^>^ succosslnl CLmplehon of the first part of the program, the 



student will enter the middle stages knowing what is to be done, 
with a thorough background knowledge and, in many cases, with 
a start made on the research work itself. An effective framework in 
the first years will have encouraged the student, one hopes, not 
merely to accept, but to expect a suitable framework for the 
remainder of the program. Indeed, much of what we have said 
about the early stages applies with equal force to the subsequent 
years, and departmental communications should emphasize this. 

It \b in the middle stages that the student should obtain the bulk of 
the results which are going to form the main body of the 
dibJ>ertation. Obviously, i^ would be ideal if iipprophate milestones 
could be established, determining the points which ilie student 
should ha\'e reached at wirious times. One must, howe\'er, remem- 
ber that we are talking about origirmi »*esearch where, by defini- 
tion, things do not necessarily go as inte ided. Nevertheless, it is a 
gocxi idea at this stage for the sludent and supervisor together to 
do their best to lay out a critical path. This critical path should be 
re\iewed at wirious times throughout the }\Mr, and become more 
sharply defined as time goes by. 

The plan of campaign should contain an^ple allowance for unex- 
pected additional work. This is the nature of research. We are 
looking for the new and unexpected. Because of this, it is ex- 
tremely important that fairly early \n this stage the supervisor 
assess whether it is likely that the student will be able to bring the 
work to a timely conclusion, or whether the difficulties arc such 
that the student mi ,i modify the topic or switch tc» another more 
likely to produce a dissertation in a reasonable period of time. 

One cannot put too much emphasis on the need i o keep systematic 
records. There are se\ eral reasons fc>r this. First, v ithout systejiiatic 
records the student wil' have considerable difficulty when it comes 
to a final writing up. Sev ond, it may not be until later, when furth(.r 
work has been done, that it is possible to obtain a proper grasp cf 
the import of the earlier work. Once again, this will be very 
difficult without systematic records. Third, it is perfectly possible 
that as a result of later work, perhaps by other people, a pre\'iously 
abandoned line of research needs to be reinvestigtited, and pmper 
records save time-wasting repetition of earlier work. 

It is almost implicit in what ha.-* been said so far that we have been 
talking about the student who is engaged in a project in collabo- 
ration with only the supervisor. Thi? is not the onl\ wav of 
carrying out research; more and more diese daj's, paiJicularly in 
the sciences, research is carried out in collaborative tean,: This 
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preSLMits soniewhnt diffcront problems, pnrticulnrly in the middle 
stage. Where tenmwork is involved- there will usunlly be several 
senior ncndemics who undersliirid the necessity of meeting dend- 
lines and of ensuring the 'v'ork is progressing in an efficient and 
satisfactory manner. The problem in this area is *ot so much to set 
up milestones for the project as a whole, but to define the student's 
specie contnbution to the work, and to make sure not only that 
those contributions are made, but that the student has a thorough 
grasp of the project as a whole. 

When many people are involved tnere is far less chance that the 
student will fall behind or go off track with nobody noticing, since 
other .ire dependent on the student completing the tasks as- 
signea. The big|;er risk here is of not seemg the forest for the trees. 
Jn this case, therefore, it is almost essential for the student to be 
nsk»i1 occasionally to e.xplain to the group not merely what he or 
she is up to, how much has been achieved and what problems aa» 
foreseen, but also to explain how this fits into the whole project. 
Obviously, i sin* *lar process is highly desirable for all students, not 
just for those involved in group »vsearch. There is nothing like 
having to explain yourself to other petiple Tor clarifying the mind. 

In mastering all the details of a particular research project students 
sometimes do not a»ali/e that colleagues may be more interested in 
the wider aspects of the project and its impact on the whole body 
of knowledge, and have different \icws alxiul the Mgnificance of 
the research. For these reasons, students should be given the 
opportunity, particularly toward the end of the period of asearch 
training, to pres'^»^^ result? of the research at a departmental 
seminar involving faculty and graduate students. This kind of 
experience will helpgaMily in conct*ntrat«ng the student's n.ind on 
the structuring of the remaining portion of the a\search. 



The Final Sometime in the earh part of the final \ car, dependmg on the field, 
StaoeS i»tudent should ha\'e completed the actual reseaah work so 
^ that all that remains is the pa)duction of the dissertation. The time 
it takes to write a dissertation, like that ret]uired for other acti\-itiei; 
of this kind, is usually longer than anticipated. The writing of the 
first draft should have started long befoa this stage. A general 
intrrniuction should be drafted as soon as possible, cw^n if i^ has to 
have gaps. Flqually, it will be a great help to the student if a anigh 
draft is v;ritten on each part of the total paiject as that part is 
completetl. The use of personal computers e/eatly facilitates this 
approach and make.-* the writing of the full dissertaUon much 




ensier Once ngain, milestones become verj^ iniporlcinl, as slippage 
now usually means slippage in the final dale of submission. Thea* 
are various questions which can be asked at this stage, and the 
wise student will m.^ke a list of them and their draft answers. 

For example, what questions has the work so far answered, and 
what open quebHoni* has it left or raised? What is the ablation of the 
work comple.ed to previous work done by other people? Do(js lite 
student really understand the work that has gone befoa*? What 
comments can be made about it in light of :!ie student's own 
work? 

By now the studtjnt should have acquia^d a substantial list of 
R»feancc'S and copieh of the most relevant papers. It is advisable at 
this stage for the student to a-aad some of the papers to establish 
cle<rly the relation of previous work to the dissertation. If the 
student's work has been carefully carried out, one likely result 
may be to throw some doubts on previous work. It is important to 
study this caa»fully and to try to reconcile any diff<»n.»nces that have 
arisen. 

The dissert.ition may be the first aully extended piece of work that 
the student has ever written. It is worthwhile, therefore, to spend 
some time in laying out a plan for writing the dissertation which 
can be discussed with the supervisor. Different departments in 
universities ha\e different nih*s regarding the amount of assis- 
tance that a supervisor may give to a student in this portion of the 
work, but it is generally accepted that by and large the dissertation 
should be the student's unaided effort. 

Two particuLr points must be mentioned here. First, the disserta- 
tion should be no longer than necessary. It should demonstrate 
that the student understand » the background to the research, 
explain clearly the methods used, present the results, and discuss 
the findings within an appmpriate framework. Verbosity and 
padding should be avoided at all stages; they detract fa>m the 
issues at hand .ind provide easy targets for criticism by examiners. 

Second, unless the student is a particularly gifted writer, the use of 
one of the many books that aa now avail.ible on gtx)d witing will 
likely miprove the dissertation. Thore is more in this than making 
the dissertation a pleasure for the ex«»miners to read. Woolly 
writing is fret]uently a a*flection of woolly thinking. A student 
who writes cleariy will ax)n discover that a problem ofexpassion 
often irises from a lack of understanding, whereas a student who 
•vrites poorly can write rubbish without even realizing it. 



The Nsed to Then? may be some who would argue that the completion* rate 
Submit a ^^"^ ^^^^ ^'^^y students who complete late or 

Di^^prtatinn ^^^^ complete at all nevertheless profit substantially from 

UlSSenauon j^^jr p^^j^od of research, and failure to submit a Ph.D. dissertation 
should not be regarded as a failure per se. There is indeed an 
element of truth in this. A substantial number of students who fail 
to submit a Ph.D. dissertation do so because they become involved 
in some other work. They leave the department with every 
intention of writing up the dissertation, but find their days full, 
working in an interesting job which they obtained partly as a result 
of their training, and as time goes by the importance of submitting 
a dissertation recedes steadily into the background and finally 
dies. Apart from actually writing their dissertation they have 
performed all the necessary things that one expects from a Ph.D. 
student. They have been well trained, they have learned the 
techniques of their subject and, in many cases, may have pub- 
lished papers of some significance. 

It IS still true, however, to say that a substantial portion of the 
successful research training of a student lies in ensuring that he or 
she has the ability to write an extended and coherent report on the 
w^ork that has been done. In those cases where papers are 
published d uring the course of Ph.D. research, the supervisor is 
usually so closely involved, either through editing the manuscript 
or as a co-author, that the student will not have the sole respon- 
sibility for prenJucing the written report. Thus, the writing of the 
Ph.D. dissertation may be the one single unaided piece of worl. 
that a student undertakes. The successful completion of this final 
part of Ph.D. training marks the transition from studen* 
independent scholar. 



A Final some fields, when the work has gone well and opened up 
COinment V^^^P^^^ for future research, the superv isor may suggest that the 
student might like to consider a two or three-year continuation as 
a postdoctoral researdi associate. Experience shows that the 
student accepts, and is appointed before lunding in the disserta- 
tion, in the vast majority of cases the rate of progress on the 
dissertation slows dramatically, and a delay of six months to a year 
is almost inevitable. Tliis may sometimes be good for scholarship, 
but may not be fair to the student. We believe that whatever the 



*Complolion is defiiietl as tho submisMiin of the dls^erl.lh«n lo the nppropruite 
outhorilies. 
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circumstances, the student should not be allowed to take up the 
new position until the dissertation has been submitted. This 
providc-s an Incentive for completion and affirms the student's 
responsibility tor finishing the dissertation. 



Conclusion The lack of a planned, disciplined, and well-super\qsed approach 
to research, coupled with the temptations to undertake other 
research activities or employment, can frustrate the timely com- 
pletion of the Ph.D. program. We hav2 discussed some of the 
practices which we think, if generally adopted, would lead many 
more students to complete their Ph.D. expeditiously We end with 
a checklist, in question form, which brings out the main points we 
have tried to make. 
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A Checklist on Good Supervisory Practice 

1. Is there a departmental document, available to students and 
supervisors, that de<?cribes the department's view on good 
supervisory practice? 

2. What steps are taken to try and make a good match between 
a superx'isor and the prospective student? 

3. Does the student present a report during the first two years 
which is assessed by i:>eople other than the supervisor? 

4. Does the supervisor see the student often enough? 

5. Are there regular occasions when both the student's progress 
and background knowledge of the subject are assessed? 

6. Is the assessment procedure seen as satisfactory by both 
supervisor and student? 

7. Are there occasions when the student has to make a public 
presentation and arc these presentations satisfactory? 

8. How is the topic of research refined in the first two years? 

9. When is a long-term program of research laid out and a critical 
path defined? 

10. Does the supervisor periodically check the student's record 

keeping to see whether it is systematic? 
The above questions are aimed largely at the supervisor and 
department, though some of them apply equally to the student. 
There are a few more questions directed specifically to the btudent: 

1. Have you tried to plan your work systematically? 

2. Have you identified the major difficulties? 

3. Do you understand the relevant references? 

4. Ar^ your records in good order and could you answer a 
question on something you did six months ago? 

5. Have you drafted the first version of any portion of the work 
that has been completed? 

6. Do other people find your written work difficult to under- 
stand? 

7. Are t' ere any tables, figures or other matter which could 
usefully be prepared at an early stage? 
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